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'verified and completed' does not seem to me to have a real bearing 
upon the process of knowing. It merely points the fact, which may 
readily be admitted, that knowledge is never really complete until 
a terminal percept verifies our idea about a thing. For the process 
itself we are referred to disjunctive experiences, bearing in them- 
selves no 'transcendental' function, but dovetailed into one another, 
and thus made into conjunctions by means of feeling. I am aware 
that the objection, empirical conjunctions are still disjunctions, 
has been anticipated by Professor James in the articles under dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless I feel that radical empiricism does not satis- 
factorily account for the relational experience, termed by him the 
'co-conscious transition,' which is involved in the process of knowl- 
edge. We should not 'brand empirical unions as sham' merely be- 
cause they are empirical ; but I also believe that the transcendentalist 
had his own very real experience, although he substantialized and 
perhaps unwisely named it, and to this I shall turn in the next 
paper. C. V. Tower. 

University of Vermont. 



THE ESTHETIC ATTITUDE 1 

rpHE mainspring of life is action, functioning. Organisms react 
-*- primarily in response to stimuli with directness. The funda- 
mental cause we may ascribe to physicochemical conditions. A 
simple organism reacts with necessity upon the presentation of a 
stimulus. But each reaction leaves the organism with a certain 
bias, a tendency to react again in the same way, and this bias adheres 
and becomes more deep-rooted with each new presentation of a 
similar nature. This is the significance of memory, no other, the 
latent state of the organism after stimulation, the bias which it has 
acquired by means of such stimulation. 

These reactions are of great import to the organism's welfare, for 
certain of them are life-giving, while others are life-destroying. As 
the organism is nourished and its f unctionings are of the sort which 
build up its structure, making a bias which resists harmful reactions, 
it lives and grows. On the contrary, as its structure is weakened, 
disintegrated, its bias is weakened ; the organism breaks down before 
harmful stimuli, and death ensues. 

As we move upward in the scale of life, where possibilities of 
reaction are more diversified, organs more differentiated, we find the 
functionings to be much more complicated, yet growing in inter- 

1 Read in substance before the Western Philosophical Association, at. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, April 21, 1905. 
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dependence on one another. The hereditary bias of physico- 
chemical nature is more expansive, permits of more subtle variation. 
The factor of selection due to such bias is more significant. And 
finally there comes a point where a certain retardation in the reaction 
is brought about by reason of the possibility of more than one reac- 
tion to a given stimulus. This retardation means a peculiar func- 
tioning of this memory of which we have spoken ; it means that the 
organism reacts weakly along various paths which the stimulus may 
be adequate for innervating, and, as a result, positive action is in- 
hibited, while these various paths fight it out, as it were, for suprem- 
acy. And here the factor of full consciousness as it is generally 
understood enters as an internal reflection of all these reverbera- 
tions and tendencies of the organism. 

Now, full consciousness depends on a central nervous system, 
a means of communication between various parts of the organism. 
In a simple unicellular organism there may, indeed, be the reaction, 
but it has no mental significance because it is direct and has but 
one meaning, that of itself. Mental significance enters only when 
a certain functioning takes place which involves a coordination or 
synthesis of other kinds of function. The sensation is thus inter- 
preted in terms of other coordinate sensations. 

But, aside from the significance thus imparted to the dominant 
action, there are conscious factors in the developed organism of a 
much more general type which attend functionings less differen- 
tiated, and, accordingly, never fully appreciated. These, we may 
say, go to form a background for our attentive states, a subconscious 
undercurrent, if you please, a something indefinable in its complete 
nature, yet no less manifestly present and important. It is this 
undercurrent which Marbe has so felicitously termed the Be- 
umsstseinslage. 

Now affective states may be adequately aroused by some object 
or group of objects. Yet these objects can only become effective 
in a definite way when they find the general bodily condition as 
expressed in the Bewusstseinslage conducive. Thus it is that our 
affective states are of such a strictly subjective nature, independent 
to a large degree of any combination of apperceptive factors. For 
affection means nothing other than a certain aspect of the total con- 
scious state, one which may best be expressed in terms of conformity 
or non-conformity. We may then define it, perhaps, as the receptive 
and reactive state of the organism at any moment. 

Viewing the affective state more narrowly, we find its functionings 
to be most complex. Yet just as the primitive organism's reactions 
were in general twofold, life-giving and life-destroying, so do these 
tendencies still adhere in the more highly diversified organism of man. 
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We are thus led naturally to judge of all conscious states by aid of 
a one-dimensional 'feeling' scale. This scale, however, reflects no 
more the simple directness of the primitive organism. The func- 
tionings which it attempts to correlate are too diverse, the combina- 
tions of mental factors too manifold for this. A distinctly un- 
pleasant, non-conformable pain in one 's foot may be accompanied by 
a sweet and wholesome taste in one's mouth. Yet some sort of 
affective state must always be present broad enough to embrace such 
conflicting functionings. 

Affective states attach themselves primarily to action. It is the 
doing of things which we judge as pleasant or unpleasant. And so 
the animals may be conceived to experience just these fundamental 
affections, though without the ability to formulate verbal judgments 
on them. But the complicated functionings of the human mind 
lead, as we have already noted, to retardations which are filled out 
with all manner of mental reproductions which we call thought. 
In the child and primitive man such considerations refer to some 
action at hand or, at least, not very remote. In the adult there 
develops gradually an intellectual factor which attains an impor- 
tance of itself alone. That is to say, we come to think not only for 
the sake of performing some act adequately, but at times for the 
mere sake of thinking ! One can scarce judge this to be aught other 
than an artificial state of affairs, arising from artificial conditions 
of life which render it impracticable for a man to carry out his 
desires directly as they appear. Thus he comes to seek relief for 
this superimposed inhibition through thought; and the nature of 
this thought is to so systematize the knowledge of his experience that 
he may develop a bias which shall logically justify both his acts and 
his inertia. 

Thought most commonly refers to some act more or less deferred, 
to circumstances which may arise demanding of action. Along with 
such thoughts go affective states which, interpreted, are the evidences 
of the conformity or non-conformity which these acts will arouse. 
Such is the nature of related feelings, ethical and utilitarian. 

But there develops, too, an attitude which expresses the con- 
formity or non-conformity of the present state without reference to 
aim or process. This I would name the esthetic attitude. 

We find its elements in the more primitive organisms in the 
mere joy of healthy functioning. And even in the matured intel- 
lectual man there come moments of esthetic joy of this sort. But 
only for a brief interval, after which they are interrupted by a 
rush of associated ideas which prompt desire and demand action. 
These attributes of the simple senses, then, have but slight signifi- 
cance of themselves, but are more important in conditioning larger 
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effects. Simple beauty, as expressed by conformable lines, colors, 
sounds, odors, tastes, etc., is to the cultured mind merely a pre- 
determining factor for larger and more complete significance. The 
reason for the varying conformities of these simple sensation factors 
is more or less obscure. Certain definite effects of simple color 
and tone combinations which are pleasing to the normal observer, 
as compared with certain divergent effects which are displeasing, 
perhaps find their basis of conformity in physiological conditions 
which have been inherited. By far the larger mass of such differ- 
ences, however, may be more satisfactorily referred, it seems to 
me, to associative factors and conditions of the Bewusstseinslage 
which experience has evolved, but which it may be difficult to trace 
out in detail. 

A second set of esthetic feelings is afforded by the ridiculous, 
by wit and humor. We have here to do, in general, with a complex 
presentation which, starting out to depict some normal action, sud- 
denly by means of exaggeration, incongruity or contrast, breaks 
down into a preposterous or absurd situation. Pleasure is derived 
from the conformity of comprehension together with the sudden 
knowledge that nothing of earnest endeavor is at stake. It is 
esthetic pleasure because of the fact that the conformity is without 
vital relations or purpose; it has no meaning beyond itself. The 
lack of earnestness takes the force from all its natural motives for 
action. However, since the start was made in such a way as one 
motivates action, a certain energy is pent up which finds involuntary 
outlet in laughter or smiling. 

By far the most important and most permanent esthetic attitude 
is induced, not in any such transitory manner, but by certain factors 
which make a conformable mental state possessing a satisfying com- 
pleteness well worth lingering over. And this state is one which 
always reveals to us the ideal essence in a situation. Thus we find 
relief from our constant toiling and eternal disappointment. Be- 
cause in the highly differentiated human life the simplicity of action 
is lost and one can no more reach one's ends directly and take full 
joy in the process; because hindrances beset one's path and lead one 
into all sorts of devious and futile courses— therefore the mind is 
forced to evolve a system for its workings, to abstract from the con- 
crete and draw an ideal conclusion to justify existence. 

These ideals, more or less complete as they are, serve the very 
practical purpose of biasing and directing our actions. But they 
also possess in varying degrees a positive value as concrete mental 
states. The esthetic attitude is one which appreciates such an 
intellectual conformity. There should be, then, nothing in all of 
human experience toward which one can not maintain an esthetic 
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attitude. Nature in all the manifoldness of her stimuli, emotions 
in all degrees of violence, possess esthetic elements which, under 
favorable conditions, may be made dominant, and their attendant 
states appreciated with quiet and repose. 

Those objects which contain the fullest and most direct esthetic 
significance are such as preclude most completely all motives for 
action and related judgments. This is the function of art : to pro- 
duce works which in their mere nature shall be complete and satis- 
fying to our ideal requirements. And the value of a work of art 
rests on a judgment of relative conformity with respect to such 
ideal requirements. 

Any state of mind dominated by mental complexes which are 
free of desire and will, in which the mental state itself is valued 
without respect to related ideas prompting action or logical thought, 
is esthetic. It is the dominant note which determines the nature 
of the state, and the dominant note of the esthetic is distinctly 
contemplative. There is no essential difference or opposition in 
the factors which go to make up esthetic and non-esthetic states. 
The distinction lies in the manner of their functioning. 

When a complex is conformable with respect to itself, without 
further promptings it may be termed esthetic. When it is conform- 
able with respect to certain promptings for action or logical rea- 
soning, it is a natural pleasurable state. When it is non-conform- 
able it is both unpleasant and non-esthetic. It may prompt im- 
mediate action for purpose of relief, or it may lead to inhibition of 
action with melancholic tendencies, a practically quiescent state, but 
non-conformable and non-esthetic, since the dominant note is im- 
potent desire. 

The esthetic is always pleasurable in the sense that it denotes 
the ideal essence of something as a moment without further aim 
or end. The esthetic element in simple sense perception and in 
humor is pleasurable in the same general meaning which we give 
to normal action pleasures. But esthetic pleasure of the higher 
order is in a way distinct, since it may refer quite as well to the 
ideal essence in sorrow, pain, anger, resentment, scorn, hatred and 
other emotions which in their active moments are decidedly dis- 
agreeable, as to emotions of joy and contentment. 

And this brings us at length to the value of the esthetic attitude. 

Toward any complex situation in life we may adopt two general 
attitudes: the active and the contemplative. In so far as we are 
active we are either prompted to do something or to think something; 
to perform certain acts for the purpose of relieving ourselves or the 
situation, or to start certain reasoning processes with a similar aim. 
But we may also adopt a contemplative attitude toward the situa- 
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tion and thus appreciate it simply as a concrete experience. To be 
sure, a certain mental fitness is requisite for this esthetic mode of 
reception, and it may be that certain thought or bodily processes 
must first be gone through before the esthetic can be made the 
dominant note. 

"Were it not that certain situations must be met by an esthetic 
attitude in order to bring peace of mind, we should always be 
prompted, as indeed we always are at the start, to seek some mode of 
alleviation which an active, purposeful mind and body could pro- 
duce. But very soon we learn in the rough school of life that no 
amount of desire or exertion of will suffices to bring back the de- 
parted friend, to rehabilitate the lost virtues, to obliterate wrongs 
done and pains inflicted. It is only in the cultivation of a true 
esthetic view-point that we may attain a salutary method for meeting 
such contingencies. For thus we are led in the course of much ex- 
periencing and much contemplating to adopt a broader bias, a 
fuller and more all-embracing attitude toward mundane affairs. 
And Ave come at length to view the whole panorama of events in a 
new and more objective light. There appears to us then a logic 
for every situation, a justification for every act. "We evolve in some 
sense a practical world-view and the result to us who have attained 
it is a broader vision and a deeper insight. No longer need wrongs 
and pains pierce our weak flesh like so many barbed darts. "We 
become able to sublimate them all, to know them, in a word, no 
more as mere uncompromising facts, but as natural, vital elements 
in a bigger whole, and all working in intimate reciprocal relationship 
with one another. 

This, then, as I see it, is the real significance of the esthetic 
attitude. It is not confined to our pleasure in a work of art, a 
painting or a statue, a symphony or an opera, a poem or a drama; 
but may be attached to every concrete problem of the day, every 
secret thought and hidden trouble, the greatest joys and the deepest 
sorrows. Therefore, as we continue to struggle on let us thank the 
powers that be if an ever-increasing wisdom widens our view to the 
point that nothing shall be foreign to us nor any situation arise from 
which we can not discern something of that ideal essence which alone 
affords peace. 

Robert Morris Ogden. 
Columbia, Missouri. 



